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CINCINNATI, NOVEMBER, 1888. 


“AS A BELL IN A CHIME.” 


As a bell in a chime 
Sets its twin-note a-ringing, 
As one poet’s rhyme 
Wakes another to singing, 
So, once she has smiled, 
All your thoughts are beguiled, 
And flowers and song from your childhood are bringing. 





Though moving through sorrow 
As the star through the night, 
She needs not to borrow, 
She lavishes, light, 
The path of yon star 
Seemeth dark but afar; 
Like hers it is sure, and like hers it is bright. 


Each grace is a jewel 
Would ransom the town, 
Her speech is not cruel, 
Her praise is renown ; 
’Tis in her as though Beauty, 
Resigning to Duty 
The scepter, had still kept the purple and crown, 
ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, in the October Century. 
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WAGNER'S STRUGGLES. 


TLHE following extracts are from the excellent translation of the 
Wagner- Liszt correspondence recently published : 

‘He who knows the terrible selfishness and insensibility in 
our social life, and especially in the relations of modern artists to each 
other, cannot but be struck with wonder—nay, delight—by the treat- 
ment I experienced from this extraordinary man."" So runs, says the 

all Mall Gazette, one of Wagner's many tributes (in the newly 
published ‘‘ Correspondence of Wagner and Liszt’) to the all-power- 
ful Liszt, who was the friend of kings when Wagner was battling 
with starvation. He had lost his position at the Royal Opera at 
Dresden through his participation in the revolutionary rising of 1849, 
and he was an exile in Zurich. He had written three operas, none 
of them very successful, and he was without resources. Having said 
this much, we will let the following letters tell their own story : 

‘Just when the case seemed desperate, Liszt succeeded in opening 
a hopeful refuge to my art. He ceased his wanderings, settled down 
at the small, modest Weimar, and took up the conductor’s baton." 
Here he saw Liszt, but was compelled to fly from the officers of the 
State. ‘Strange to say,’ remarks Wagner. ‘through the love of 
this rarest friend | gained, at the moment of becoming homeless, the 
real home for my art. At the end of my last stay in Paris, when ill, 
miserable and despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, my eye fell 
on the score of my ‘ Lohengrin,’ totally forgotten by me. Suddenly 
I felt something like compassion that this music should never sound 
from off the death-pale paper. Two words I} wrote to Liszt; his 
answer was the news that preparations were being made on the 
largest scale the limited means of Weimar would permit.” But his 
struggles continued long after the production of his famous opera 

Many of the letters are terrible reading, as some of the following 
extracts will show: ‘“ Tell me; advise me!" writes Wagner from 
Zurich. ‘‘ Hitherto my wife and I have kept ourselves alive by the 
help of a friend here. By the end of this month of October our last 
florins will be gone, and a wide, beautiful world lies before me in 
which I have nothing to eat, nothing to warm myself with. Think 
of what you can do for me, dear, princely man! Let some one buy 
my ‘Lohengrin,’ skin and bones; let some one commission my 
‘Siegfried.’ Shall I put in the newspaper, ‘I have nothing to live 
on! let him who loves me give me something?’ I cannot do it be- 
cause of my wife; she would die of shame. Oh, the trouble it is to 
find a place in the world for a man like me! If nothing else will 
answer, you might perhaps give a concert ‘for an artist in distress.’ 
Consider everything, dear Liszt, and before all manage to send me 
soon some money. I want firewood and a warm overcoat, because 
my wife has not brought my old one on account of its shabbiness. 
Consider!" 


The Musical Visitor. 





HERE AND THERE. 


On the first day of October, just passed, I gave the following account of early 
days to such relatives and connections as could conveniently get together on 
that occasion. On their urging that the same be written out and printed, I 
objected that others could not be expected to take the same interest in the 
relation that those would who knew the old home and many of the people 
referred to, Still they persisted that some of the statements would be of veneral 
interest to musical friends, and this, with the fact that the editor of the Visiror 
had often asked for reminiscences of old times, decided me to offer this very 
informal, “here and there"’ sort of autobiography to the readers of the Viarror 
begging them to look indulgently upon the extreme personalities that such a 
narration com pels. 


IFTY years ago to day I left the old farm in North Reading, 
Massachusetts, to commence my musical career in Boston. | 
was eighteen, strong and hearty, very fond of music—not sing- 

ing at all, but playing a little upon every musical instrument that 
came in my way. At thirteen I figured that I could “‘ play a tune” 
upon as many instruments as I was yearsold. Such an achievement 
in the light of to-day looks entirely insignificant, but in our isolated 
village, and in those days, it was regarded as something rather 
wonderful. There was a chronic curiosity in the village choir as to 
what instrument the boy would play upon next. 

The dream of my life had been to be a musician. I did not know 
exactly what kind, or how to get started. I thought, perhaps, I could 
make a beginning as second flute in some theater orchestra. It 
wasn't reputable, | knew (as people regarded the matter then), and 
relatives and friends were all opposed to it. Indeed, any line of 
music, as a business, in those days was looked down upon, especially 
by the more religious and respectable portion of the community. 
So I knew I should have to fight my way. I ought to except my 
mother, It was either an unaccountable faith in my ability to 
succeed, or so much love in her tender heart that she could not bear 
to thwart me, and she said, “‘ go, my son, if you find the opportunity ; 
I'll get along some way."’ I knew well what that meant—my father 
and the brother next younger than myself being both in South 
America, and six younger children to care for—hard times certain 
possibly privation; but | had the hardihood of the inexperienced 
youngster that I was, and said, ‘** Mother, just let me get a start and 
you shall never want for anything,”’ I devoutly thank the Lord that 
he permitted me to make that promise good. 

But to go on with my story: A member of Mr, A. N. Johnson's 
choir, at the Odeon, Boston, had spent a few weeks in our village 
during the previous summer. She had a great deal to say in praise 
of her teacher as leader and organist, and of his great success as the 
conductor of the Musical Education Society, to which she also be 
longed. She described Harmony Hall, on Tremont Row, where the 
society met and where Mr. Johnson taught, and enlarged generally 
upon musical matters in that connection until I thought it would be 
heaven on earth to be in the midst of such opportunities. I did not 
see how that could ever happen for me, but it did, 

The month before my leaving home, a neighbor (a young man a 
few years older than myself) invited me to go with him to a little 
town near Worcester, where, as | afterward ascertained, some nego 
tiations of a particular and very interesting character to him were 
pending. These, I am happy to say, terminated to his entire satis- 
faction, 

But that visit was to me also an important event. The only rail 
road going west from Boston then, ended at Worcester, . The hardy 
traveler who would go farther in that direction must climb hills and 
descend into valleys and wind along by the streams in the old- 
fashioned stage coach. It was my first railroad ride, and the luxury 
of it, and the wonder of it, I shall never forget 

On our return, it was owing to what then seemed a serious dilemma 
that I was enabled so soon to go to Boston to live. My friend must 
be at home on the morning of a certain day. To accomplish that we 
must be driven from the place of our visit to Worcester to take an 
afternoon train to Boston, where we were to be met and taken to 
North Reading at night. Had that program been carried out, | 
should have gone through Boston without stopping, but in Worces 
ter, where we had an hour to wait, my friend went to attend to some 
matters in which he did not need my company, and | went to the 
music store where I became so much absorbed in the instruments 
and music that when I came to myself the train was gone. There 
would not be another until the next morning, and I had no money 
I was in great trepidation, but soon bethought myself that | had 
heard that my mother had a second cousin who was a theological 
student somewhere there. So | trudged out to the seminary, and 
fortunately found him. He was very kind—‘“ glad to do anything 








for a son of cousin Sarah'’—so he kept me till morning and then 
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gave me money enough ‘to take me home, It is unaccountable that 
I did not think at the time of that money as anything to be returned. 
I suppose I associated it with the supper, lodging and breakfast as a 
matter of hospitality, and soon the whole affair passed from my 
mind, It was perhaps twenty years afterward, on hearing my mother 
speak of ‘Cousin Edwin " and his ministry, that I recalled the event, 
and then came a realizing sense of my delinquency. It did not take 
long to figure double compound interest on the amount he gave me, 
and send him the money. 

On my way to Boston | determined to callon Mr, Johnson at Har 
mony Hall, and see if, by any possibility, there could be an opening 
for me there. How well | remember ascending the stairs, and knock- 
ing at the door. How well I remember the somewhat astonished 
countenance of the blonde gentleman who let me in. What he said 
afterward of that interview, not being very complimentary either to 
my personal appearance or my modesty, | omit, but he did happen to 
want some one to stay in the room while he was out—to see to the 
fires and the general order of the place, to answer questions about 
his engagements, and to make himself generally useful, and he said 
I might come. He questioned me as to what I could do. Could I 
sing? No. Could I play at all upon the piano? No, I had seen 
the key-board of piano or organ but a few times in my life, but | 
could play the flute pretty well, and some other instruments a little, 
Well, the first thing would be to learn to play the piano, and | could 
practice while he was out, which was most of the time, as the private 
lessons he then gave were nearly all at the houses of his pupils. | 
could board at his house, and he would for the present give me three 
dollars a week beside. This was munificent. Three dollars was a 
great deal of money. If | could get fitted out with suitable clothes 
I could save some of my “salary” from the very start, and I knew 
well what I wanted to do with it. 

I have thought many times since how extraordinary, and how 
more than kind it was in Mr, Johnson to take me as he did, for, from 
his own representation, I could not have been a very promising 
subject. I do not understand it now, but am glad to think that I 
could, and did in some measure repay his generosity to a friendless 
boy, in the immediate years which followed. 

| believe no one likes continued stories, but this cannot be told all 
at once—in fact, it is likely ta thke several months, so more anon 

G. F.R 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


From Our Regular Correspondent 


LONDON, October 6, 1888 


5 HE London musical season will begin during the second week 
CALS of this month, when the Russian opera company will give 
>» costume recitals of Russian operas at the Albert Hall. Dur- 
ing the past month, however, the principal productions have been 
in the field of comic or light opera. 


THE WINTER SEASON, 


The London winter concert season is about to commence with the 
first of the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, on the 13th inst. 
The programs drawn up by Mr. Manns for the thirty-third annual 
series show a judicious admixture of orchestral and choral music. 
Among the choral works will be Dr. Hubert Parry's new oratorio 
“Judith,” Mr. McCunn'’s “Lord Ullin's Daughter,” Sullivan's 
‘Golden Legend,” Schubert's Psalm xxiii., Grieg's ‘‘ At the Cloister 
Gate," and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lobgesang.'’ To the Crystal Palace 
repertory will also be added the following instrumental works, to wit: 
Dr. Mackenzie's ‘‘ Benedictus”’ for violins and wind and “ Twelfth 
Night’ Overture; a ‘‘ Festal’’ Symphony in D by Henry Gadsby; 
McCunn's ‘The Dowie Dens o' Yarrow;" Schubert's Suite of Five 
German Dances; Stanford's *‘ Irish’ Symphony ; Goldmark's Second 
Symphony; and works by Grieg, Moszkowski, Chabrier, Godard 
and others. Standard symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Schumann will likewise be given, together with instrumental 
solos for Madame Essipoff, Mdlle. Janotha, Miss Ethel and Master 
Harold Bauer, Miss Marie Douglas, Messrs. J. F. Barnett, Hartvigson, 
Marsick, Wolff, and others, Mr. August Manns will, of course, 
once more be at the head of the famous Crystal Palace orchestra, 
and the first series of concerts will end on December 15th. During 
the second series, which will begin on February oth, and will end 
with Mr. Mann's benefit on April 20th, new works by Dr. J. F. 
Bridge, Mr. Ebenezer Prout (an overture), and Mr, Hamish McCunn 
will -be introduced, and Lady Hallé, Dr. Joachim, Miss Fanny 
Davies, Herr Stavenhagen, and Mr. Oscar Beringer will appear. 
Beethoven's Choral Symphony and Berlioz's ‘ Faust"’ will also be 
given. 








The prospectus has likewise been issued for the concerts of the 
Royal Choral Society, which Mr. Barnby so ably directs at the 
Albert Hall. ‘The principal artists engaged are Mesdames Albani, 
Nordica, Scalchi, Belle Cole, and Patey; Misses Anna Williams and 
Robertson; Messrs. Lloyd, MecGuckin, Banks, Henschel, Mills, 
Abramoff, Hilton and Del Puente. Every one will be glad to 
hear that the appointment of Dr. Stainer’s clever pupil—Mr. W. 
Hodge—is now officially gazetted. Besides these artists, Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, Messrs. Hensler and Blauwaert have been 
engaged for the production, on January 16th, of the oratorio 
‘‘ Lucifer,"’ by the famous Belgian composer Mr. Peter Benoit, This 
distinguished musician was born at Harelbeker in 1834, studied 
under Fétis at Brussels, and has for long been director of the Music 
School at Antwerp. He has written two operas, besides cantatas 
and church music, and is considered the greatest composer in the 
Low Countries. ‘“ Lucifer"’ was produced twenty-two years ago, and 
it has frequently been performed on the Continent. The Albert 
Hall season will begin with the concert on November 7th, when 
Mozart's ‘Requiem’ and Rossini's ‘‘Stabat Mater"’ will be per- 
formed, On November 28th Mr. Cowen's ‘ Ruth" will be given for 
the first time at the Albert Hall. On the afternoon of December 
isth “The Golden Legend" is announced, and on January Ist a 
performance will be given of the ‘ Messiah." _ January 16th is fixed 
for the production of Benoit's “ Lucifer,” the afternoon of February 
2d for ‘‘ Elijah,” and on February 2oth Mr. Barnby's ‘‘ The Lord is 
King,’’ and Mr, Mancinelli’s Norwich oratorio ‘ Isaias"’ (for the first 
time in London) are announced. Gounod's ‘‘ Redemption "’ will be 
performed March 6th, Berlioz's * Faust"’ on the afternoon of March 
30th, and the season will close on Good Friday, April toth, with an 
early evening performance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” 

lhe thirty-first season of the Menday Popular Concerts will begin 
on November 12th, and the Saturday Concerts on November 17th, 
being continued till April 1sth, with the ordinary break between 
December 22d and January 7th. In all, there will be twenty-one 
evening and twenty afternoon concerts. Among the earlier artists 
will be Mesdames Neruda (Lady Halle), Madame Essipoff, and Miss 
Janotha. It is understood, though it is not yet quite certain, that 
Miss Fanny Davies will not play till after Christmas, 

The London Symphony Concerts will begin on November 2oth, 
and will be continued on Tuesday evenings weekly till December 
11th, and from January 15th to February toth, extra performances 
being given on Wednesday afternoons, December tgth and Feb- 
ruary 27th. Mr. Henschel will this season carry on the concerts on 
his own account, and has wisely reduced the prices both of sub- 
scription and admission, 

Messrs. Novello's concerts will begin on December 6th with Dr 
Hubert Parry's Birmingham oratorio “Judith,” for the first time in 
London, Dr, Mackenzie will conduct. The remaining concerts will 
include ‘‘ Messiah,"’ December 18th; ‘‘Elijah,”” January 23d; Dr. 
Mackenzie's “Dream of Jubal,"" a Psalm by Saint-Saens, and 
Weber's hymn ‘‘In Constant Order,”’ February 26th; Mr. Dudley 
Buck's “ Light of Asia’’ and Mr. Hamish McCunn’s “ Lord Ullin's 
Daughter,’ March roth; and Handel's “Saul,’’ with additional 
accompaniments by Mr. Prout, April oth 

The Philharmonic Concerts, under Mr, Cowen, are fixed for March 
14th, 28th, April rith, May 2d and 16th, and June 22d, The Richter 
dates are May 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th, June 3d, 17th, 24th, July rst and 
Sth. No dates are yet fixed for the Sacred Harmonic concerts, and 
no details are forthcoming. There will be a Patti concert at the 
Albert Hall in December, Bach Choir, concerts in January and 
February, Otto Hegner recitals in February, and six Sarasate con- 
certs in May, June and July. 
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THE MUSIC TEST AT CHICAGO. 


CuicaGco, October, 1888. 
Mr. J. R. Murray, Editor of Visitor : 


CANNOT let pass, without a word, what appeared in the October 
number from the pen of Dr. Geo. F. Root, concerning the read- 
ing of my class at the recent meeting of the M. T. N. A. 

The doctor first says; ‘‘ Zhe tonic solfa class read the music from 
their notation far better than the staff class did from theirs.” 

I was not present at the singing of the other class, but was in- 
formed that the exercise No: 1 was solfad several times before it was 
sung with “‘/a." My class sang it with la, with no solfaing—with 
nothing to lean upon except their own musical knowledge. If the 
words had been familiar, my class would have sung the words at the 
first singing. 

Now, I claim that my class read the music, and Mr, Robertshaw's 
did not read it all. Do not understand me as saying that they had 
not accomplished nruch foward reading, but so long as they were 





































































obliged to say the names of the syllables, they were not reading the 


music. I feel sure that all teachers will agree with me in this. 
Now for the break-down in the second piece. 

the piece through ; they saw in it difficulties which they could not 

sing, because they had not studied them. 

discouraging effect upon them. 

refused to allow the class to touch it, 


The above accuses the management of a wrong, and | want to | 


make my point clear. 

The conditions of the contest were that we should read in g keys, 
2 and § measure, eighth, quarter, dotted quarter, half, and dotted 
half notes, and simple moandatione to the next related major key. 
About two weeks before the contest, Mr, F. W. Root, the gentleman 
in charge, stated to me by letter that he wanted to insert a few simp/c 
chromatics. He, however, allowed his father to insert all the tones 
of the chromatic scale: thus, in No, 2, sharp 4, sharp 5, sharp 6, 
were used. In No. 4, sharp 1, sharp 4, and flat 7 were used. In 
No. 5, sharp 1, sharp 2, sharp 4, sharp 6 were used. In No, 5 also, 
sharp 2 was placed against sharp 4, in alto and soprano sharp | was 
placed against sharp 6, 

My children were certainly sharp enough to see all these sharps, 
and what could they be expected to think, when | had pretended to 
prepare them for the things they would have to read. 

Nos. 1 and 3 were the only ones well within the conditions. They 
failed to sing 8 to 3 in No. 3. Once having sung it wrong, under 
the circumstances there was no chance to get that wrong singing out 
of the ear. I hope no one will be silly enough to believe they cou/d 
not sing it, 

The modulations were to be simple. I| will ask your readers to 
decide whether the following, contained in No, 3, is a simple one to 
the next related key : 


‘ 


“ +3 ~ ~ o hh S & ‘ P \ Pow 
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In the first place, in this passage, we are carried to the key of C, 
and at the end of the second measure the ear is settled firmly in that 
key. Of course the key of G is no longer in the thought or in the 
feeling. The next two measures modulate to D. Observe that this 
is not from G to D, and neither is it a simple one. 

Fifty minutes were allowed on the frinfed program for the two 
classes to be tested. When my class was ready, ten minutes only 
remained, hence everything must necessarily be hurried. 

I regret that this matter has been written up in the press, for | 
regret to be obliged, in self-defense, and in defense of the staff nota 
tion, to make the above explanations. 

I regret, also, to be obliged to say, after all the efforts of Mr. 
Robertshaw and myself, that, in my opinion, nothing was proven. 
I can see no chance for any one, save an extreme partisan, to get 
any encouragement out of the contest, except the one point in my 
favor, where I have claimed that my class did read No. 1, and his 
class did notread anything. Now, in this I do not want to claim too 
much, for 1 do not know but what Mr. R.'s class could have done the 
same as mine did, but they did not, for they did not have a chance 
The solfaing, whether from the staff or not, is liable to great abuse, 


and the temptation with the tonic solfaist is very great to allow his | 


pupil to say the names too much. My opinion, formed from a large 
experience, at least, is that they are enervating to the ear. The 
matter of relation of tones in a key, and of the tones of one key to 
the tones of another key, do not need the syllables. But their use 
has become so common that it will need a pedagogical earthquake 
to change the practice of them among the English speaking peo- 
ples. 

I have been using the syllables since January, 1888. In the prep- 
aration of the class I used the syllables, but they had not become 
very familiar with them at the meeting July 6th. My statement to Mr. 
Root was that they could do no better with them. I am sorry to take 
so much space, but I cannot forbear to speak of Dr. Root's con 
clusions, when he says Mr. Hullah's elementary followers had no 
idea or feeling of key relationship, excepting, perhaps, somewhat in 
the key of C, The doctor concludes that the same was true with my 
class. 

The oft-repeated statement that Mr. Hullah taught without using 
the relations of various kinds, I call in question. I do not believe 
itatall. So far as its being true in any work that I have ever done, 
I have only to say that that is false. Why various writers will per- 
sistently spread such ideas about my methods I cannot fully under- 
stand, If the world is to move forward, getting and keeping what 
experience proves, we must be true, and not partisan. 

oping to see this thing sifted and explained to all of your readers, 
I remain, Yours truly, O. BLACKMAN, 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


This, of course, had a| 
My wits left me, or I should have 


‘THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD.” 


From Our London ( orrespondent 


The class had read | 


OMMON report hal already prepared the theater-going publi: 
for the fact that in “The Yeomen of the Guard: or, the Merry 
man and his Maid,” which was produced at the Savoy Theater 

}on the 3d inst., Mr. Gilbert had striven to shake himself free from 
|the chains which so closely bind the professed satirical humorist. 
The new libretto is, of couse, not altogether serious. It has many a 
| brilliant stroke of epigram, as well as its quips and cranks of the old 
| Gilbertian pattern for the comic characters. But at any rate, in the 
opening act, and during a portion of the second, the whimsical con 
tortions of speech and character in which Mr. Gilbert has hitherto 
delighted are confined to the low comedians of the opera. The 
chief characters of the story, on the other hand, are creatures of 
flesh and blood, not superior to the passions of humanity, and be- 
having in very much the fashion of their predecessors in serious 
opera, 

“The Yeomen of the Guard” has an overture practically in 
classic “form,” the subjects used being mostly those subsequently 
heard in the work. There is no introductory chorus. When the 
curtain rises, Phoebe, daughter of a good-hearted sergeant of Beef 
eaters, is discovered on Tower Green, spinning and singing a dainty 
little ballad of how a maiden loves. High in the center of the scene 
rises the great White Tower, the banner of England, quartered with 
the fleur-de-lys, floating at the summit. To the left are the old 

Tower Hamlets, while to the right is seen the portcullis entrance to 

the Beauchamp Tower. To Phaebe enters Wilfred, “‘ head 

and assistant tormentor,’’ one of the three comic characters of the 
story. He is not “head gaoler because he likes head goaling, nor 
assistant tormentor because he likes assistant tormenting ;"’ but he 
loves little Phoebe, and is jealous of every other man. He is parti 

ularly jealous of Col. Fairfax, who has been imprisoned for sorcery, 
and is to be executed that day. He is interrupted by the chorus of 
‘ Tower warders under orders, gallant pikemen, valiant sworders,"’ 
sung by the populace as the Beefeaters, clad in the quaint hats and 
coats which belong to a subsequent age, march in to sing an old En 
glish glee. The crowd all go out, and there ensues a pretty scene be 
tween Phoebe and her father. The maid is smitten with the prisoner's 
good looks, and the father would gladly help him escape, for in days 

gone by he owed his life to the gallant colonel. Here we get a 

hearty laugh as Miss Jessie Bond declares she won't go through the 

world “like a poor nun who has renounced mankind. I have not 
renounced mankind, and I don't mean to renounce mankind rhe 
old sergeant is awaiting the arrival of his gallant son Leonard, who 
has performed a deed of great daring, and has been rewarded with 
the post of one of the Yeomen of the Guard. When the son arrives 
the plot is hatched. He must keep out of the way, and the con 
demned colonel must take his place as a Beefeater. The trio with 
which this scene ends is worthy of Sir Arthur Sullivan 

The prisoner is next brought in, and meets the Lieutenant of the 
Tower. There is a touch of satire in the thanks offered to his gaoler 

for ‘‘ the zealous care with which you have guarded me from the pes 





gaoletr 


at his best 





tilent dangers which threaten life outside,’’ and again in the refrain 
of the noble prisoner's tenor ballad 

What kind of plaint have I, 

Who perish in July? 

I hae A have had to die 

Perchance in June 
The prisoner, Col, Fairfax, discloses to the Lieutenant of the Tower 
a boon he has to beg. He is incarcerated there as a sorcerer on the 
accusation of a cousin, who, if he die unmarried, will take all his 
lands. He would, therefore, gladly marry anybody. The woman is 
soon athand. A poor singing girl (a part played by Miss Geraldine 
Ulmar), and a traveling jester (Mr. Grossmith, of course,) run in, 
pursued by a mob, This is the girl who will consent to marry the 
unknown for the sake of a hundred crowns which will save her 





mother's life. We have here the truly beautiful duet of the ‘‘ Merry 
man and his Maid,"’ superposed on a “drone bass."" The duet not 
only forms a sort of motto song for the entire opera, but is ultimately 
worked up again in the second finale. The girl's eyes are bound 
with a handkerchief, and she is led out to marry the prisoner. The 
|resemblance between this scene and the analogous one in ‘‘ Mari 
| tana,” will not be overlooked. While the parties are being married 
| (the ceremony is not seen), the jester treats the Lieutenant to a patter 
| song and to some of the stalest of jests. There then ensues another 
| pretty scene in which Pheebe, flirting with the ill-favored gaoler and 
singing love songs to him, squatting on the green in front of the 
| White Tower, gives her father time to release the prisoner, who 
forthwith enters in the costume of a Beefeater. How the yeomen 
accost him as the sergeant’s son, how Phoebe claims him as brother, 
and by kissing him frequently nearly drives the gaoler wild with 
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jealousy, and how, when the guard proceeds to drag the prisoner 
to execution, the escape is discovered, are duly told in the finale, 
which is one of the most elaborated and diversified things of the 
sort that Sir Arthur Sullivan has ever written. 

In the second act we have more than one touch of Gilbertian 
paradox. It is, for example, supplied by the gloomy gaoler, who 
insists that he is a wit of the first water, and who consents to aid the 
jester by swearing that he shot the escaping prisoner. For, if the 
prisoner be shot, Elsie is a widow, and, consequently, free to marry 
the jester. The spirit of paradox is also present when Elsie falls in 
love with the supposed young yeomen, and gently repels his ad- 
vances on the ground of the duty she owes to the husband whom 
she has never seen. The idea of a man posing as a lover, and 
trying in vain to induce his own wife to elope with him, is essentially 
Gilbertian. Eventually a free pardon arrives for the prisoner, and 
Elsie, at first overcome by the reflection that she is claimed by a man 
whom she has never seen, is ultimately overjoyed to discover that 
her lover and her husband are one and the same. The other char- 
acters, too, pair off, Phoebe, much to her disgust—‘“‘he is a brute, 
but even brutes must marry,”’ she declares —-accepting the hand of 
the gaoler, while the old sergeant of the guard is compelled to wed 
the aged housekeeper, lest his part in the prisoner's escape should be 
discovered. Beside the patter song of the jester, and other things 
in the Sullivanesque style, this last act contains a delightful wooing 
trio, and a capital song and dance for the jester and the gaoler. 
Another veritable gem is an unaccompanied quartet, more or less in 
the madrigal form. There is also some excellent music in the finale, 
which, and the opera itself, ends with a reprise of the lovely duet of 
the ‘‘ Merryman and his Maid."" The success of the opera is the 
more gratifying inasmuch as in the first place it is clear that the fun 
of the professional caricaturist cannot last forever; and in the second 
place ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard”’ opens up a prospect of a gen- 
uine school of English opera. This latter fact was fully understood 
by the audience, and the pleasure which Mr. Gilbert's lyrics and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s music gave them was abundantly shown, not only 
by cheers, but by the unwearying attention and delight with which 
they listened to a work of which lovers of true English music have 
good reason to be proud. 








STUDYING MUSIC ABROAD. 


VALUABLE ADVICE FROM LARGE EXPERIENCE TO THOSE 
CONTEMPLATING FOREIGN STUDY. 


CHARLES HOLMAN BLACK, 


[ Concluded from last month. | 


4r0 enter the Conservatoire is almost impossible, for the vacancies 
als are rare, and one must be able to speak French, and from what I 

have seen of the workings of that institution, I do not see that 
there is any great advantage in being a pupil, except if one is the lucky 
winner of the Premier Prix, he or she is entitled to a debut at the 
Grand Opera, and if these debuts are successful, then the young 
artist is engaged for three years. But the opera is not recruited from 
the ranks of the Conservatoire, as the personnel shows artists from 
other countries hold the first places, and the Premier Prix must find 
employment for his talents elsewhere. I was told not long since by 
one of the great artists here, that the teaching at the Conservatoire 
on the whole was bad—that more voices were ruined there than were 
benefited - forced out of their compass; forced beyond their power, 
they sang false, and soon develop a tremolo, hence you so often hear 
in America that this defect is a part of the French method of sing- 
ing. But it is not so, for the best teachers all fight against it and 
never permit a pupil to use it. The most conscientious teacher, and 
one whom I can recommend, is Monsieur Edmund Duvernoy,a gen- 
tleman who comes from a family of musicians, whose members have 
ranked among the artists of Paris. His class at the Conservatoire is 
very fine, and he knows how to advance his pupils. He is the rep- 
presentative of the Faure method and a man who works because he 
loves his art. Among the male teachers here he is the one I should 
recommend, for I have seen both, his female as well as his male pu- 
pils, at work and know the result. Having had carte blanche to his 
course at the Conservatoire, I have been able to watch their progress. 
He was the baritone at the Opera Comique, his father being the stage 
manager before him. His wife, Madame Frank-Duvernoy, was the 
leading singer there also, and then went to the Grand Opera. His 
brother, Alphonse Duvernoy, is one of the celebrated pianists of 


France, and his exercises for the piano are well known in America. | 
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Edmund Duvernoy has every requisite for a teacher, and when one | 


can be received by him I consider hiin fortunate. Mme. Marchesi 
has by some means achieved a great reputation, probably by ju- 


| 









dicious advertising, but as yet 1 have not been able to discover how 
people can be treated as she does her pupils and calmly submit to it. 
Surely an American teacher would soon find himself or herself with- 
out a clientele if he or she pursued the same course of action. Ask- 
ing a large price for lessons, the pupils are placed in classes, receiv- 
ing about half an hour, often only fifteen minutes, attention, and 
their lessons are neither made up nor a deduction made if lost, ill- 
ness not even being accepted as an excuse. On the other hand, 
Mme. Carlotta Patti, after her many successful tours, during which 
she has sung in every other country of the globe, and growing weary 
of traveling, has returned to Paris with her trophies and settled here, 
surrounding herself with friends, teaching the art that has been so 
well exemplified by her family. Her voice is not at all worn by the 
years of singing, and shows what a good method wili do, and also 
how necessary it is to have one in order that the voice may endure. 
Always amiable, her pupils are very fond of her and she makes 
many unpleasant duties agreeable. She has this winter placed one 
of her most promising pupils, Madame Louvet, at the Grand Opera, 
and probably before this is read by my friends she will have made 
her debut as Zerlina in “Don Juan.’ Madame Lagrange receives 
pupils, but 1 have not heard any of them; but the journals speak 
kindly of an American girl, Miss Benjamin, who has been studying 
two years with her. Of course the greatest artiste of all is Madame 
Viardot, the daughter of Garcia and the sister of Malibran, for not 
only is she ranked among the greatest singers that ever lived, but she 
writes, was at an early age a solo pianist, her songs are full of merit, 
she has written an opera that was successfully produced, and she 
knows how to impart her knowledge. Having a fortune, she never- 
theless loves music and art to that extent that she continues to give 
her life to it. 

I could continue to enumerate the long list of teachers, but space 
no longer permits. And why should 1? To the student who will 
come abroad these names are sufficient to select from, and which- 
ever she selects she may be sure of just treatment and conscientious 
training. But I would say to many, don’t come to Europe. The 
field is overrun. If you have all the requisites for foreign work and 
intend to sing here after you are prepared for it, then come; but if 
you can stay only a short time and then return home, better encour- 
age your own native teachers and spend your money among your 
own people. I said, ‘if you have the requisites."" Have you ever 
thought what that means? Iam sure not. Although strongly ad- 
vised by one to whom my life and happiness was dearer than his 
own, not to enter a race that so often brings unhappiness to the run- 
ner, I little imagined that all could be exactly as represented. Voice 
is not the only essential quality. You must have intelligence, you 
will have to work, and to do this you must have a sound body and 
plenty of strength. All singers who fail here do not fail alw. ys be- 
cause of bad teaching. Many have given out before they were ready 
to sing their first opera. They had not the physical strength to en- 
dure the labors. No part of the body shows the disease that may 
exist elsewhere as quickly as the voice. One cannot become an 
artist and resist the strain of a career without a strong, healthy body. 
If you intend to sing in concerts or the light operas, stay at home 
and learn your profession from the artists in your own country—there 
is one at least in every large city in the United States who knows his 
profession, and it is not necessary to go to New York or Boston to 
get the best. Moreover, it is not always the most popular who knows 
best how to teach—a fact very apparent in Paris. There is but one 
method of singing, and that is the Italian. All good singing is 
founded on that. My regret is that all students will not have the op- 
portunity of hearing Monsieur Maurei, the baritone, who goes to 
America to create the role of Iago, in Verdi's last opera, “Otello,” 
which Signor Campanini will give in New York. He is an exponent 
of this school of singing. He is second only to Monsieur Faure, but 
America will never have this last-named, the greatest of all bari- 
tones of all times, to welcome and to listen to, hence Monsieur 
Maurel must stand first there. Maurel is a man who, if he had been 
more studious, would have pressed very closely on Monsieur Faure, 
but his beautiful voice and handsome person has excused some of 
his few imperfections asa singer in “‘Zampa."’ I havenever heard the 
part more perfectly sung and acted. Although his voice has lost 
some of its strength, it is still rich and beautiful, and he knows 
how to manage it. He demonstrates the principles that have been 
imparted to me. Commencing at home, then going to Mr. Severini, 
who was not only my teacher, but became my cherished friend, and 
finallv coming here under the supervision of Monsieur Faure, it has 
always been a source of comfort and pride that I began right, for in 
following the counsels of my father I have never had anything to 
undo or to change. 

I hope all my friends who read what I have written will consider 
well before they begin to study music for a public career, and that 
they will find my advice has been of some service to them in select- 
ing a right course to pursue. 





























A SERMON ON MUSIC. 
BY REV. JOHN GODDARD. | 





Reported for the Visrror by Miss Flora McIver. 





And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that David 
took a harp, and played with his hand; so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and 


the evil spirit departed from him.—I Samuel, 16: 23. 
ip disobedience and willfulness. In God's law man finds not 

only harmony, but peace and freedom; outside of God's law 
he finds tumult, weariness and sorrow. The truth makes us free 
The truth is the law of our nature. The law of the locomotive is | 
that it should run upon rails and not upon a common highway ; 
and upon the rails it is grandly and swiftly free. If it could think, 
it might imagine itself in bondage there; it might, if it were like | 
some people, want to leave the track and explore a little; but on the | 
common road it would be useless; it would be in perfect bondage, | 
and if ithad human or even animal feelings, it would be wretched | 
and miserable. 


HIS is the first recorded instance of the power of music to 
dispel unhappiness. Saul was unhappy in consequence of | 


We are all off the the track of truth, and we are bound and 
wretched when we violate the divine law. ‘He that committeth 
sin,’’ says Jesus, ‘‘is the slave of sin.” We then find ourselves in 
conflict with other wills and with the one Grand Will of heavenly | 
love. In heaven there is no conflict and no distraction. All is | 
harmony, because all are obedient to the one loving will of the | 
Master. There is no clashing of wills or interests in heaven: there | 
is no self-will there. rlence we hear of music in heaven—har- 
mony, order, peace and mutual affection. The Bible never tells of 
music in hell, but it does tell of the gnashing of teeth, and it does 
tell of the discordant cries of torment going up forever and ever. 
Oh, that we might all learn that only in love and good will to man 
can we find peace; only in the divine truth is there freedom and 
harmony, and rest and happiness 

Saul's restoration through the music of the harp tells in its deeper 
sense how this wretched, disordered, discouraged spirit, made 
wretched by sin, could be restored by coming under the divine 
harmony of the truth. 

But before we consider this, there are one or two other things that 
demand our attention. We must ask what is meant by an evil spirit 
from God being upon Saul. We cannot think of any evil spirit 
coming from God, for in God there is but one spirit—the spirit of 
perfect love. There is the love of restoration and of harmony in | 
the purpose of the surgeon who removed a diseased organ of the | 
body, though the instrument brings discord and pain. It is the evil | 
in the body which makes the instrument necessary; so the evil | 
spirit of torment is from hell, but God can use it, and in that sense | 
it is from God. God may dwell in the purpose of reformation or | 
restoration. If man will do wrong, God will find some compen- | 
sation in it; if not reformation, at least a restraint from deeper | 
degradation and woe. It was an evil spirit which made Saul 
wretched, and it was from God only in the deep purpose of love | 
which lay upon it. 

Now a word about music in itself. Good music is a symbol of the 
inward harmonies of love in the soul, and where those harmonies 
are slumbering within the heart, it has the power to bring them to 
the surface; but it is not those harmonies themselves, nor can it | 
create them, and we must not forget that music may express all | 
kinds of emotion, from the carnage and distress of war to the| 
hallelujahs of heaven. Nor should we forget that it is possible to | 
make music a perfect substitute for religion. We can make it a| 
master instead of a servant. It is possible to love music, even the | 
very highest music, and not love that of which it is but a symbol. | 
Religious music is rightly employed only when it strengthens our 
desire to live in harmony with divine love. The Bible tells us to | 
praise the Lord with psaltery and harp. Such should our praises be | 
—an expression of our love for Him and a desire to attain unto His | 
likeness. | 

But music has also a legitimate field in the power to make us 
forget the sorrows and strifes and cares of this world; and a field 
still more legitimate in its power to bring to the rightly disposed 
mind a suggestion of the higher harmonies of heaven. To Saul, 
as a man of many cares and burdens, it doubtless brought relief 
and rest to irritated nerves, and made him forget his troubles. As 
nature has power to rest the mind by its appeal to the eye, so music | 
may be to the ear. 

When thoughts of the last bitter hour come like a blight over the 
spirit, ‘‘ go forth under the open sky and list to nature's teachings.”’ 

Music allays the irritations that affect the body from without; it 
restores the equilibrium ; it tends to refresh and make well, and to 
those whose minds are open to its higher appeal it may do more—it 
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may awaken responsive heavenly harmonies. It may scatter the 
dusky forms of discord, hate, revenge and self-will, and attract the 
bright forms of love, pity, forgiveness, hope, purity, and eternal life. 

But it is the deeper aspect of the music of David's harp, already 
alluded to, of which I wish to speak to-day. The subject is not so 
much the spiritual value of music, as the va/ue of spiritual music. 
Music has a spiritual value, but spiritual music has a higher value; 


| and spiritual music, or the music of heaven, is nothing less than an 


awakening of the affections of love of God and fellowmen. The 
angels have their incomparable choirs; they have their psalteries 
and harps, their stringed instruments and organs; but their har- 
monies and melodies appeal not merely to the ear without, but they 
are an expression at the same time of the affections of the mind and 


| heart within, and the expression makes these affections for the true 


and the good clearer, and lovelier, and dearer; makes clearer, and 
lovelier, and dearer the truths and ways of the Lord, and intensifies 
their love of His character. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


CONSECRATION OR DESECRATION. 


Me exhumation of the body of Schubert, after its rest of sixty 
years, is not creditable to anybody concerned. The act stands 
exactly on a similar footing with that of the removal of the 
ashes of Beethoven a short time back. There is little to be said in 
favor of erecting a costly monument to perpetuate the memory of a 
composer whom all the world honors, but who was allowed by the 
people of Vienna to “die worth assets of the value of fifty shillings. 
Among these assets were the manuscripts of the compositions which 


| the immortal genius left unpublished, and which were valued at six 


and eightpence! The publisher who could now buy them for a 
thousand pounds would deem himself one of the luckiest of men 
The name of Schubert is a household word amongst thousands who 
know little or nothing of the story of his short life or his gloomy 
death. The hand which never wrote one ugly bar of music, and the 
head which conceived those deathless strains which have an irre- 
sistible charm for all of us, might have been allowed to rest in peace, 
undisturbed by the tardy desire to do such justice as is now possible 
to the memory of the dead musician. Sixty years have the people 
of Vienna allowed Schubert's body to rest in peace, and no one 
would have been one whit the worse if Vienna had permitted all that 
the grave holds of her brilliant son to remain untouched until “ the 
trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” 
They are late in “honoring” Franz Schubert, and the honor is of 
the most questionable sort. His monument has been raised long 
since, not in stone, but in the “ fleshy tables of the heart’’ of every 
musician who knows his music. The granite put over his new grave 
will have crumbled into dust under the all-conquering hand of Time 
long before men's love of Franz Schubert shall have faded away. 
Vienna is all behind with her adulation. She should have succored, 
when she might, the neglected composer, and have spent upon the 
living genius the money she has worse than wasted in piling granite 
over his grave. What does the world care whether Vienna appreci- 
ates him or not? What does the world care, or why should it care, 
where its honored dead sleep? Schubert's mortal body is dead, but 
his music lives evermore. That is his monument, built up with his 
own hand, coined out of his own heart's blood, the remnant of it 
being valued at six-and-cighipence/ Think of it, men and brethren, 
as you listen to the strains which heaven poured upon earth through 
his fertile brain, and remember that this is how the world honors her 
men of genius. Beethoven selling for a few pounds his two immor- 
tal romances for the violin; Bach pouring out the inexhaustible treas- 
ures of his soul on a salary of twenty pounds a year ; Schubert dying 
at thirty-one worth only two pounds ten! These men, who towered 
above their fellows as our cathedral dome towers over the city, were 
at times hard put to it for a decent coat to wear. And now, forsooth, 
there must be a free fight for the privilege of measuring Beethoven's 
skull, and Professor Toldt must needs tells us, with sickening accu- 
racy, how many millimetres there were between Schubert's nose and 
chin! He might have spared his trouble. Nobody wants to know 
anything about the size of the skulls of Beethoven and S« hubert; the 
brains are gone, and the bones are of little consequence. To disturb 
them at all was a gross violation of good taste. We are profoundly 
grateful that nobody knows where Mozart was buried. His remains, 
at least, will rest in peace. No sacrilegious hands will dig and delve 
to bring his bones to light; no prying eyes will feast on his skull ; 
no meddling hands will measure the millimetres between his eye- 
brows. It is better so. Like the rest, his monument was built while 
he was yet alive, and will never decay.—London Musical Standard. 
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A large number of choirs use no 
other music than that published in 
the VISITOR each month, and those 
who have used it most like It best. 
Since their choirs have adopted it, 
various congregations have expressed 
special satisfaction in the varied se- 
lections performed. 


Mr. Epwarp LLoyp, the popular English 
tenor, has been engaged for the Cincinnati 
Musical Festival of 1890. After the Festival, 
Mr. Lloyd will undertake a professional tour 
of the United States, 


WE callattention to our publisher’s announce- 
ment of their Christmas Novelties, The carols 
have been thoroughly tested before admitted 
into the *‘ Selections ” for 1888, and we believe 
that the judgment of the public will approve 
of all our Christmas music for this year. 





THE December number of the Visiror will 
have an extra supply of music for Christmas. 
There will be bright, stirring anthems by 
favorite writers, good, strong voluntaries, and 
who take the VISITOR 


lively carols, Choirs 


will need no other source of supply, If extra 
copies are required the order must be given 
early to insure prompt attention, 


that Max Bendix ‘‘has resigned his position 
in the Cincinnati College of Music, on account 
of internecine difficulties, and has returned to 
this city.” ‘‘Internecine difficulties” is good, 
very good. We do not care to go into the 
details of the affair which obliged Mr. Bendix 
to hastily return to New York, but we will not 
allow it to be supp sed that there was any 
trouble in the College but that of his own 
making. He came here under a three years’ 
contract, and could have remained if he had 
We believe in being just, 


behaved himself. 


and cannot allow a statement like the above 





to go uncorrected. 











THOMAS RYAN, the celebrated clarinetist, 
and one of the members of the old Mendels- 
sohn Quintet Club, has written a history of 
Music in Boston, While interesting, it can 
hardly be called authentic, as he omits all 
mention of Dr. Lowell Mason, who did impor- 
tant musical work in Boston ten years previous 
to the date assigned by Mr. Ryan for the 
beginning of music in that city. 

Ir the English music papers will give us a 
rest on ‘‘ Unmusical Liverpool” we shall feel 
very much obliged, Since it was hinted by a 
correspondent that Liverpool was unmusical, 
nearly every inhabitant of the city has written 
something on the subject fro and con; at least 
the effect upon the reading publig would seem 
to imply as much. Certain it is that the papers 
have been filled with a useless discussion of the 


subject to the exclusion of more imoriant 


matters. 





We think that our readers will rejoice with 
us in the fact that Dr. Root 


sented 


has at last con- 
to give a series of reminiscences in 
the Visiror, under the general heading of 
‘* Here and There.”” We have for a long time 
been urging our beloved friend and teacher to 
do this, knowing that what he would have to 
If 


the Doctor will skip lightly over the difficul- 


say would be of great interest and va ue. 


ties he experienced in overcoming the obsti- 
nacy and developing the musical perceptions of 
the Editor of the VIsIToR, all else will be for- 
given | 


THe New York Commercial Advertiser has 
undertaken to raise a guarantee fund to enable 
Mr. Thomas to continue his famous orchestra. 
It is estimated that about $15,000 would be 
sufficient to enable him to go on with his con- 
certs for a year. But this will not build the 
hall he claims is needed, or insure the per- 


of 
sum would 


manency the orchestra. A much larger 


be to attain either of 
both 


equally important, 


necessary 


these ends, of which, no doubt, are 
The campaign season is a 
bad time for securing attention to the matte: 
in question, and so far less than $2,000 have 
been subscribed. The project seems to be 
generally approved by the New York press 
and its prominent men, and no doubt will, as 


it should, ultimately succeed, 


At the Melbourne Exhibition orchestral 
concerts, conducted by Mr. F, H. Cowen, a 
scene occurred some little time since. Some 
work in connection with the laying of the 
wires for the electric light was in progress, and 
a time clause had been inserted in the con- 
tract. The contractor therefore pushed on, 
dragging his wires and driving his nails right 
over the roof of the concert hall, and Mr. 
The effect of 
the overture to the evening concert was de- 


Cowen remonstrated in vain, 


stroyed, and when the following number, a 
symphony, in which the light and shade of 
music required to be adequately expressed was 
begun, the man on the roof was more energetic 
than ever. 
there was no authority accessible. 


Mr, Cowen protested in vain; 
Consis- 














tently with his duty to his art, himself, his 
orchestra, and audience he could not proceed, 
and therefore he laid down his baton, and in a 
few brief and telling words expressed his belief 
in the impossibility of his figuring in any con- 
test of music with carpentry. Money would 
be returned to those who had paid for special 
chairs, and he hoped that his music would be 
heard in future without unseemly interruption, 
In taking this stand Mr, Cowen met with the 
hearty support of all musical people. 


WE fear it to be really true that Mr, Oliver 
Ditson has, on account of illness, practically 
retired from the active management of his 
business, leaving it, however, to the faithful 
care of his skilled partners and well-trained 


clerks. We most cordially second the good 


wishes expressed in the following note from 
one of the Boston papers: 

The retirement from business of one who 
has for many years been a prominent figure in 
a community and exercised a beneficial in- 
fluence in its affairs, is an event calculated to 
awaken general interest, and stimulate feelings 
of regret, mingled, indeed, with satisfaction 
that although a successful business career has 
closed, it is complete and finished in its end, 
and fit to stand as an example and as a monu- 
ment to those who come after, Such has been 
the career of Mr. Oliver Ditson, the Nestor of 
the music trade and founder of the great 
establishment which bears his name, He car- 
ries with him into his retirement the respect 
aad esteem of the entire music trade in Amer- 
ica, competitors and all; the best wishes of 
this community, which knows so much of him 
and of his life, and takes pride in claiming 
him as a citizen, and the love of all those who 
have known him more intimately in the re- 
lation of employee and employer. The regret 
at the loss of such a man’s personality in the 
community is softened by the knowledge that 
he retires after a busy and successful life, leav- 
ing his work to younger hands; and the uni- 
versal wish that follows him is that he may 
live long to enjoy his freedom from cgre and 
his well-earned rest. 


We have noticed that of late Dr, Hueffer, 
the librettist, is apt to criticise severely most of 
the works in which he is not specially inter- 
ested as associate author. The London A/usic- 
al Standard goes for the Dr. in the following 
graphic paragraph: 

The omniscient Dr. Seraphicus Hueffer, in 
his critique in the 7%mes on ‘“*The Yeomen of 
the Guard,” twits Sir Authur Sullivan with 
being a writer of pretty tunes, The long- 
haired fraternity in Germany, who go in for 
‘‘higher development” and fifteen counter- 
points at a time, have been known to say the 
same thing, almost in the same words, about 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, so that Sir Arthur 
sins in good company, What does Dr, Hueffer 
want Sir Arthur to do? Write music without 
any melody? or is he inwardly chagrined to 
find that the composer of * Patience” and 
“Pinafore” is, in very truth, endowed with 
this divine gift of melody ? or is his righteous 
soul vexed at being forced to admit (to him- 
self, not in the 7%mes) that an Englishman is 
able at the same time to satisfy the few learned 
and cultured musicians and to captivate and 
delight the many thousands of eager amateurs 
who worship at the Sullivan shrine? We 
have not written a detailed critique on the 
new opera, because we could only have 
repeated in other words the many good things 









































said in the opinions printed elsewhere. These 
opinions are from the pens of the most eminent 
critics in England, who believe music must be 
beautiful from whatever ‘‘school ” it may ema- 
nate, and who, unlike Dr. Hueffer, do not 
wear blinkers which prevent them from seeing 
anything good save in one direction. 


Art and Morals. 





A consideration of the above subject has 
been forced upon the thinking public by recent 
developments in various parts of our country. 

It is claimed by some writers that art has 
nothing to do with morals, or rather that it 
does not teach them; that music and other 
forms of art have no specific good or bad 
qualities, but are blind forces acting upon 
individuals according to the good or bad that 
isin them, We have already put ourselves on 
record in regard to this view of the subject, 
and do not care to enter into a further dis- 
cussion of it at this time. We have another 
object to accomplish. 

We must re-assert, however, that art is not 
negative, and that the purpose and ultimate 
result of real art in all its various forms is 
ennobling and uplifting. This being true, 
then, have we not the right to demand that 
our artists and teachers should be of un- 
questionable moral character ? 

All who teach, whether it be by painting, 
or sculpture, or music, put into their work 
something of themselves. It is impossible for 
one to disconnect his personality and charac- 
teristics from his work. 
the other. 

Music isa noble art, but Ruskin says that 
noble art can only come from noble minds, 

They dwell in and teach only the mechanics 
of art whose souls are not uplifted with a high 
moral purpose, and even these outer things 
suffer by their touch, The stream can neither 
rise higher than the fountain nor be purer 
than its source. Even truth handled by un- 
worthy persons becomes perverted. 

Public taste is not at its best when it will 
tolerate indecency and immorality in the daily 
lives of its teachers, whether they are actors, 
professional singers, or music teachers. 

It is a shame and a disgrace, as well asa 
deplorable fact, that the greatest favorites of 
the dramatic and operatic stage at the present 
time are persons who unblushingly le-d im- 
moral lives. It is impossible that such people 
can elevate and instruct any one. Their filthi- 
ness mixes in with all they say and do, It 
emanates from them as does the heat from 
their bodies. The influence of such persons is 
not negatived by the words they speak or by 
the music theysing. It flows out in everything 
they perform as does the misty halo from the 
sun on a doubtful day. 

The music profession is a noble one, filled 
with many pure, self-sacrificing souls, but, as 
in other professions, there are in it those who 
are unworthy to be the companions and in- 
structors of the young. 

A teacher is unworthy of his calling if he 
does not help his pupils to right and noble 


The one is known by 





living as well as to a proper understanding of | 
his art. He is not called upon to preach, but 


it should be demanded of him that he give his 


pupil the benefit of a noble example and an | 
upright, moral life. A teacher who only makes | 
a musician of his pupil but half does his duty. 

Then let the pupil, parent and public insist 
on purity of heart and life in those who profess | 
to be exponents of art in any of its forms. | 





City Wotes. 


Mr. Albin Stauss, a talented violin pupil of 
Mr. J. M. F. Snodgrass, left for Chicago Octo- 
ber 20th to study with Prof, Jacobsohn. 


Mr. Freund, of New York, Mr. E. L. Bill, 
of same city, and W. T. Giffe, of Logansport, 
Ind., have favored the VisiToR with short calls 
while passing through the city. 


Mr. B. W. Foley brought many new German 
choruses with him from Europe for the coming 
season of the Apollo Club, which are quite new 
in thiscountry. He has entrusted the poetical 
translation of the same to Mr. W. Malmene. 


Miss Emma Cranch will give two of her de- 
lightful vocal recitals at College Hall, Friday 
evenings, November 16th, and December 14th, 
in which she will be assisted by Mr. Geo, 
Schneider. Those who have had the good 
fortune to attend former concerts by this favor- 
ite singer will find the above notice sufficient 
to induce then to time their other engagements 
accordingly. 


Geo, Schneider’s Piano Recitals (Tenth Sea- 
son) are announced for Friday evenings, Nov. 
2, Nov. 30, Dec. 28, and Jan. 25, 1889. We 
advise all pianists to secure a copy of the book 
of programs for this season, as in it Mr, Schnei- 
der prints a list of all the composers and their 
works represented in his ten series of Recitals. 
The list is valuable for reference. The pro- 
grams of the present series we print in another 
column, 


Mr. J. Hartwell Cabell, the talented young 
lawyer-musician, of this city, will give a con- 
cert early in December for the benefit of the 
Young People’s League of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, corner of Fourth and John 
Streets. The concert will be wholly provided 
for and managed by him. From our knowl- 
edge of Mr. Cabell’s musica! taste and ability 
we can promise an entertainment of superior 
musical excellence. 


Mr. W. Malmene has been engaged by Mr. 
A. Ebann to deliver a course of lectures and 
conduct a Harmony Class in his Violin school. 
The first lecture was given on October 20th, 
the subject being ‘* Musical History.” The 
attendance of the Harmony Class is very good. 
Mr. Ebann deserves great credit in securing 
the services of so experienced a teacher as Mr. 
Malmene, and giving his pupils the advantage 





of a thorough theoretical education so neces- 
sary to a good violinist. 


It is with pardonable pride that we chron- 
icle the success of Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson, at the recent Festival at Worcester, 
Mass. Even the critics, who had much to say 
in opposition to the general management and 
the programs of the Festival, have nothing but 
words of praise for our gifted townswoman. 
We who have watched from the first the steady 
upward progress of Mrs. Lawson cannot but 
rejoice at the just reward of her persistent, 
pains-taking study. 
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Tue Hartford Cowrant’s report of the Wor- 
cester Festival thus refers to the singing of 
Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson : 


It was interesting at this point to see what Mrs 
Lawson would accomplish under the same test. She 
stood before a New England audience practically for 
the first time, though in New York, and in the mid 
die and southern states she enjoys a growing repula 
tion. Her voice is a pure, lyrical soprano, of great 
range, but of unusual sweetness in the middle regis 
ter. Her training has evidently been directed mainly 
toward oratorio, in which her performance of this 
afternoon gives perso of a great future. In her 
principal solo she rose to a great height Your 
correspondent has not yet heard such delicate phras 
ing, so clear an enunciation and so smooth and 
sustained a note rendered in so fresh and younga 
voice. The audience felt instantly the presence of 
an artist of a high order, and manifested an intense 
interest in the performance, which culminated in 
great enthusiasm at its close. 


And again: 


Mrs. Lawson's singing was unquestionably the 
feature of this part as of the first. The difficult 
recitative brought into prominence all the fine quali 
ties already noted, while in the brilliant aria she 
displayed great flexibility of voice, delivering th« 
rapid running movements with an absolute flute-lik« 
purity and sweetness—if the expression may be 
used. The vigorous manner in which the audience 
recalled her at the close, showed that she has estab 
lished herself with the Worcester people 


a 


Geo. Schneider's Piano Recitals. 


TENTH SEASON 

First Recital.—Friday Evening, November 2d.— 
Bach, C. Ph. E.—(1714-1788) ; Sonata, G major; Alle 
gro moderato—Quassi Fantasia—Allegro di molto 
Bach, Wilh. Friedemann—(1710-17§4); Fugue, ( 
minor; Polonaises, E-flat minor and E-flat major 
Bach, Joh. Christian—(1735-17*2); Sonata, B-flat 
major; Allegro— Andante — Prestissimo. Jensen 
From “ Erotikon,’’ Op. 44; No. 2, The sorceress; No 


%, Galatea; No, 4, Elektra; No. 6, Eros; No.7, Kypris 
Brahms—Scherzo, Op. 4; Two Rhapsodies Op 79 
Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2; a) Largo—Allegro, 


b) Adagio, c) Allegretto 
Second Recital.—Friday Evening, November 30th 

Couperin. Fr.—(1668-173%) ; a) Rondo (Soeur Monique), 
b) Le Reveil—Matin. Rameau, Jean Philippe—(1683 
1744); Deux Rigaudons Corelli, Arcangelo—(1653 
1718); Sonata, F major; Preludio, Corrente, Grave 
Sarabanda, Giga. Scarlatti, Domenico—( 1683-1760) ; a 
Katzenfuge, b) Tempo di Ballo. Rust, F. W 1739 
1799 Sonata, D minor; Allegro maestoso, Adagio 
sostenuto, Finale (Allegro maestoso Grieg—Lyrical 
Pieces, Op. 43; Butterfly, Lonesome Wanderer, In my 
Country, Little Bird, Eroie Poem, To the Spring 
time; Norwegian Dances, Op. 3%). Schubert— Fantasie 


Andante, Menuetto and Allegretto, Op. 78 

Third Recital.—Friday Evening, December 28th 
Mozart—Fantasie-Sonata, C minor Maas, Louis 
Reminiscences from Norway, Op. 13; No. 1, Nor 
wegian Peasant Dance: No. 3,On Bandaks Lake; No 
6, Folks-Dance. Foote, Arthur—a) Prelude and Fugue, 
from Op. 15; b) Sarabande and Polonaise, from Op, 6 
Klein, B. O.—Elfenmaerchen, Op. 18. Schumann 
Variations on the name Abegg, Op. 1 Beethoven 
Sonata, F minor, Op. 57; a) Allegro assai, b) Andante 
con moto, c) Allegro ma non troppo. 

Fourth Recital.—Friday Evening, January 25th 
Bach, J. 8.—Toeccata, D minor. Brahms—Sonata, F 
minor, Op. 5; a) Allegro maestoso, b) Andante, c 
Scherzo (Allegro energico); d) Intermezzo, e) Finale 
(Allegro moderato ma rubato); Rubinstein— Kamen 
noi-Ostrow (Album of Portraits), Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 21 
Barcarolie, G major. Raff—Giga con Variazioni from 
Suite, Op. 91. Beethoven—Sonata, C major, Op 
a) Allegro con brio, b) Introduzione (Adagio molto 
c) Rondo (Allegretto moderato). 


et ————— 


Concerts and Conventions. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, July 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1889 
The new constitution, adopted at the Chicago 
meeting, July 3-6, 1888, requires the Secre- 
tary to issue the annual report and have it 
ready for distribution as early as January 1, 
1889. It may be expected. The number of 
new members secured the past year is conclu- 
sive evidence of substantial growth, and an 
increasing interest in the Association. The 
renewals suggest stability and permanency, a 
condition to be desired, because of the educa- 
tional value of music in the world of science 
and art, and as a proof of increasing intelli- 
gence among the ranks of the musical profes- 
sion, who now admit that organized effort is 
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the most effective means for the accomplish- 
ment of the objects set forth in the constitu- 
tion: the promotion of music culture; the 
advancement of musical art; the elevation of 
the teaching profession and the fostering of 
fraternity among teachers, musicians and art- 
ists. 

A number of praise meetings or song serv- 
ices have recently been held in different parts 
of the country in which music from the Vis- 
[TOR was largely used. 


The members of H. H. Johnson’s music 
class, assisted by. Miss Clara Myers, gave a 
musicale and recital at Sidney, O., Oct. 11th. 
A fine program of vocal and instramental 
music was performed. 


Mr. E. M. Bowman, of Newark, N. J., has 
just organized a society of eighty members, 
called the Cecilian Choir. It is formed under 
the auspices and financial support of the First 
Baptist Church, of which Mr, Bowman is the 
director of the music. 


The battle of the critics over the results of 
the recent Worcester Musical Festival contin- 
ues. It has been very interesting, of course, 
to hear the musical authorities from Boston 
and New York laying down the law as to what 
kind of music would be best for the develop- 
meht of Worcester’s musical taste. The con- 
ductor, Mr. Zerrahn, is notably a man of what 
may be called ultra-conservative ideas, and 
does not seek to gain glory by advanced ideas. 
Of course the critics have a perfect right to 
criticise Worcester, although the Worcestrians 
seem to think otherwise, because the managers 
of the festival invited the critical scorpions to 
nestle in the Worcestrian bosom during the 
sounding show. 


The New Christmas Cantata. 


The New Santa Claus, or the Good Old 
Candy-Man, is the name of the new Christmas 
Cantata just issued by our publishers, The 
words are by the editor of the Youth’s Compan- 
ton, the music by the editor of THE MUSICAL 
Visiror. The design of the cantata is a very 
simple one, and the work itself can be very 
easily prepared for exhibition. The opening 
number is a lively march, to which the child- 
ren may arrange themselves on the stage or 
platform. This is immediately followed by 
achorus and semi-chorus entitled ‘* The Chil- 
dren’s Vote,”’ in which the young folks, having 
the choice as to who should be their patron 
this year, decide by a jolly voting chorus for 
the Good Old Candy-Man. This merry old 
fellow is noted in his town for his habit of 
going about with his wares and horn and 
sleigh-bells, singing in a half chanting sort 
of manner, a peculiar rhyme of his own. 

Do all the good you can 

In every way you can 

In every time, in every place, 
And bring a smile to every face, 
Says the Good Old Candy-Man. 

Scene I consists of songs and choruses and 
speaking parts by Christobel, the Candy-Man, 
and the children. Scene 2 isa concert given 
by the young folks at which Santa Claus isa 
guest. The program is made up of solos, 
duets, trios, quartets, choruses, and recitations, 
with interesting musical effects, echoes, lul- 
laby songs, violin accompaniments, etc., etc. 
Scene 3 again introduces the Candy-Man, 
who distributes the gifts, together with a lot 
of good advice, witty sayings, etc. Ordinary 
costumes may be used, although, if convenient, 
the Magi may be attired in Oriental dress. 
The only decorations required are a star and 
cross, a few trees or evergreens etc., etc., and 
even these may be dispensed with if not con- 
venient to obtain them. We are quite sure 
that The New Santa Claus, or the Good Old 





Candy-Man, will prove interesting and make 
an agreeable entertainment. 


| 








‘The Yeomen of the Guard.” 


NEW YORK CRITIQUES, 


Opinion is divided as to the merits of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera, ‘* The 
Yeomen of the Guard.” The critic of the 


New York World, in giving an account of its 
first performance in America, which took place 
at the Casino, New York, October 18th, offers 
the following criticism: ‘** The opera began 
well, and when the Beefeaters first appeared 
in their quaint costumes and halberds and 


marched in singing their first chorus, ‘* Tower | 


Warders Under Orders,” simply and effectively 
composed by Sir Arthur, it seemed that the 
audience was delighted and demanded a repe- 
tition, After this came Isabella Urquhart, 
quaintly and picturesquely costumed as Dame 
Carruthers, but her first song was a distinct 
disappointment, and the disappointment was 
accentuated by the artist returning to repeat 
without waiting for acall. After that the story 
of the opera grew very disjointed, and it 
became painfully evident that Mr. Gilbert, in 
his attempt to construct a serious operatic 
story, had failed to provide himself with any 
kind of dramatic intentions or frame work, 
Neither writer nor composer, indeed, seem to 
have been enthusiastic about the subject or 
the story. Sir Arthur Sullivan follows the 
librettist’s lead, but he fails to gather inspira- 
tion even where Mr. Gilbert evidently intends 
to be serious. This is painfully shown in the 
love songs and love ballads, of which there 
are several, but in not one of them does Sir 
Arthur rise in his music much above love sick 
sentimentality.’”’ Our London correspondent’s 
report of the opera will be found in another 
part of this VisITor. 

The New York Graphic is inclined to enthuse 
over the Opera. It says: ‘* The music of the 
piece is so good that almost every air will sing 
itself into popular favor, There are five or 
six duets, trios, and quartets that are pretty 
enough, in the music and the action which 
accompanies them, to make the fame of a new 
composer. “ When a wooer goes a-wooing ” 
was as Original as anything from the prolific 
ability of Sullivan, and there are few things in 
music more charming in sentiment than the 
pretty movements of Miss Ricci, Miss Gerrish, 
Mr. Hallam, and Mr. Ryley, as it is sung.” 

The New York LZvening Post begins its 
report of the opening performance as follows: 
**It will be an encouraging witness of public 
taste if the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
produced for the first time at the Casino last 
evening, shall prove to be in for a long run, 
since on the musical side it must be pro- 
nounced the best of all the series. Whether 
this witness is to be given or not may be con- 
sidered doubtful, for the crowded audience 
which listened to it did not receive the work 
with the applause which it deserves, and the 
things which were most applauded were least 
deserving.” 

The Star says: ‘‘A production that was awaited 
with intense interest—the story slight, the text droll 
at intervals, the music ambitious, and the whole 
acceptable. The final impression of the opera 
was favorable, and it may be safely said that it 
will grow in popularity by reason of detached 
scenes and choruses and musical numbers. 
The story is simple, and yet the action is in 
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the main heavy and delayed by the methods | 


of grand opera.” 

The New York Herald sums it up thus: 
‘** The fame of an opera is not tobe determined 
in one performance, and there is so much that 
belongs to the highest range of music in ‘‘ The 
Yeoman of the Guard” that it would be well 
to reserve our judgment, There can be no 
qualification of the verdict that while the 
work of Sir Arthur Sullivan will add to his 
celebrity, that of Mr. Gilbert was weak and 
tame. He was probably out of his element, 
Into the regions where the genius of the mu- 














sician would soar the wit has not the skill to 
soar, There was nothing in the libretto of 
Mr. Gilbert that could not be found in any 
concert hall—nothing above the trivial and 
commonplace—while in the music of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan there were effects and achieve- 
ments which are a valued addition to the music 
of England.” 

The 7imes does not like it. ‘* Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s new operetta did not please the 
audience last evening, and it did not please 
because it wasnot good, It frequently happens 
that the public takes to its bosom the unworthy 
and leaves the worthy uncared for; but that 
part of the public to which Gilbert and 
Sullivan appeal is intelligent. There was a 
good deal of friendly applause during the 
first act, and some of it was fairly enough 
earned, but before the second act began the 
audience was heartily weary of the work, and 
the most tuneful and rythmical numbers passed 
with but faint recognition. The story is 
gloomy, devoid of humor, and excessively tire- 
some. There are no humorous situations, and 
not a dozen funny lines in the whole work. 

* * * Tt is possible that there are hidden 
meanings in the lines which would excite the 
risibilities of Englishmen, but there is nothing 
that the average American will be able to dis- 
cover without the aid of a microscope. It will 
undoubtedly be said of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
music that it is written on too high a plane, 
and that it is altogether too good for comic 
opera. Let us hasten to dispose of that prob- 
able estimate in advance. It is not written 
on too high a plane. It is none too good. In 
short, it is not good enough. There are sev- 
eral good numbers which remind one of the 
Sullivan of old. * * * * It seems as if 
these should be enough to redeem the rest, but 
the rest happens to amount to an overwhelming 
majority of numbers in the operetta. These 
are labored, devoid of facile rhythm, and 
without flowing or characteristic melody. 
They are music that was evidently produced 
with the sweat of the composer’s brow, and 
they tire the hearer quite as much as they 
must have tired him.” 

J. C. Freund says: “It is a very decided 
failure. The Gilbert and Sullivan mountain 
has been in labor for a year and a half and it 
has scarcely produced a mouse,” 

The 7ribune says: “ The verdict of the audi- 
ence last night was distinctly in favor of the 
new operetta, if it is to be read in the amount 
of applause bestowed and the number of sep- 
arate pieces re-demanded, The fact that much 
the greater number of these demonstrations of 
warm approval occurred in the progress of the 
first act sanctions the statement that they were 
tributes to the talent of the musical composer 
rather than the librettist; for it is in the first 
act that all that we have been accustomed to 
look upon as peculiarly Gilbertian is chiefly 
wanting. Mr. Gilbert’s true province is the 
satirical, and the new comedy is as innocent of 
satire as it is of that strangely inverted logic 
which furnished amusement in his previous 
works, even ‘‘ Ruddygore,” in a measure that 
no other writer of musical comedy has ap- 
proached, But much of the old-time literary 
grace is to be found in the new lines, and with 
it an essay into new fields that are bound to 
give pleasure to the lovers of the innocent and 
wholesome in operetta composition. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music is perhaps not as successful in 
the sentimental portions as it is in the comical, 
but it is full of ingenious and recondite effects 
of orchestration, and there is mo lack of those 
refreshing and inspiriting effusions which please 
for the moment and will be called up by the 
memory with delight,” 





Saint-Saens has revised the score of his 
‘‘Henry VIIL.,” cut down the four acts to 
three, and is busy rehearsing the work at the 
Paris Grand Opera. 



































New York Notes. 


It is probable that ‘* Tristan and Isolde” 
will be given at the Metropolitan in the Spring, 
and there are rumors that Herr Niemann will 
visit us for a brief season, and so enable Mr. 
Stanton to give performances of this opera, 
with Frl. Lehmann as the Isolde. 





The tour of the Boston Ideals begins at 
Troy to-morrow, under Mr. Foster’s manage- 
ment, with an excellent repertoire, Miss de 
Lussan will create the title role of ‘*Queen 
Topaz”’ on this side of the Atlantic at Buffalo, 
Oct. 22d. The preparations for Mile. ]’Alle- 
mand’s appearance in ‘* Lakme” are nearly 
complete, 


Herr Alvary, the tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, is studying the part of Loki, 
the fire-god, the Mephistopheles among the 
ancient Teutonic divinities, in Wagner’s 
** Rheingold,” which will be one of the novel- 
ties of the German operatic season. The role 
was originally taken at the first Bayreuth per- 
formances by Herr Vogl, of the Munich 
Opera. 


M. Paola Lavilla, who has just published, 
and dedicated by permission to Mrs. K. Van- 
derbilt, his third set of ‘*Song Vocalizes,”’ is 
the composer of a large number of works, 
some of which have been produced in Europe 
and others on this side of the Atlantic. He 
has written two operas, one in three acts, en- 
titled ‘*Neuka,” an episode in the life of 
Byron in Greece; a second in four acts, en- 
titled ‘* The Duke of Ebro,” extracts from 
which were heard at the Handel and Haydn 
festival at Boston in 1880; also a mass in C 
major, performed in Chickering Hall in 1886 ; 
a Greek march, the ‘‘ American Beauties” 
waltzes and an operetta entitled “‘ The Katy- 
dids,” which was performed in costume at the 
Annual Commencement at the convent of Mt. 
St. Vincent in June of the present year. 





A Tenor’s Singular Superstition. 





Ravelli was the most unmanageable of all 
Mr. Mapleson’s tenors. In New York one day 
he sent word that he could not sing. Mr. 
Mapleson found the tenor in bed, buried under 
the clothes, and for some time it was impossi- 
ble to get him to say a word. His favorite dog 
Niagara kept guard at the foot of the bed. 

After much beseeching on the part of the 
manager the tenor was finally persuaded to get 
up and dress. After trying his voice at the 
piano and finding nothing the matter with it 
he turned suddenly to his dog and asked that 
intelligent animal in French, ‘Is it possible 
for your master to sing ?”’ 

The dog growled and Ravelli interpreting 
this oracular response as an order not to sing; 
tore off his clothes and jumped into bed again, 
leaving the hapless manager to his own re- 
sources. 

For once in his life Mapleson, who had sur- 
mounted so many whims of his singers, could 
not bring this superstitious, dog-ridden tenor 
to terms, and he was compelled to close his 
theater and dismiss one of the most brilliant 
audiences the metropolis could produce. 


. 





Jutius EicuBerc, the well-known Boston 
musician, tells this story of an early experience: 
One day a lady, somewhat advanced in years, 
came to make arrangements for taking private 
lessons in singing. At the end of the second 
lesson the teacher felt constrained to tell her 
that her ear was not true. She received the 
remark very coolly, and at the next lesson sang 
as badly as before. “I am afraid,” said Mr. 
Eichberg, ‘that you can never learn to sing in 
tune.” ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,” was the sur- 
prising reply. ‘‘Doesn’t matter!” said the 
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astonished teacher. ‘‘ No,” said the pupil. 

‘*T don’t care anything about music, but my 

doctor said that singing would be the best 

thing for my dyspepsia, and so I decided to 
, 


take lessons.’ 
—_—- —————— 


Dr. Parry’s New Oratorio “ Judith.” 


Dr. Parry has cast aside some of the preten- 
tiousness which characterizes of 
which he was formerly believed to be a mem- 
ber, and although he has adopted instead a 
curious mixture of styles, he is now for the 
most part melodious to a fault, and his orches- 
tration and other workmanship are admirable. 
He employs leading motives, but only to a 
limited extent, and mostly to emphasize, or 
illustrate, certain scenes and characters, The 
principal motives thus used may be labelled 
those of Moloch, of Consolation, of Retribu- 
tion and of Doom. The story that of 
Judith, taken from the Apocrypha, but as the 
principal incident of that story is unfit for 
oratorio treatment, the libretto largely 
based upon the idolatry of Moloch in the reign 
of Manasseh, in whose time Judith’s history is 
supposed to have rhe oratorio, 
after a brief prelude, opens in the Valley of 
Ilinnom, where a of worshipers 
enter to ce.ebrate their rites. The 
which King Manasseh is informed that his own 
children have been chosen for the sacrifice 
very powerful, both from the musical and the 
dramatic point of view, the semi-chorus of 
priests, the agonizing tones of the King, and 
the fierce cry of the people, ‘‘ Bring now the 
children,”’ being particularly fine. A calmer 
tone prevails over the next scene, which is be- 
tween the children and their mother. Nothing 
more quaintly pretty than the contralto ballad 
of the Deliverance of Israel from Egypt exists 
in the oratorio. One of the children, too, de- 
livers a pretty song, and the scene closes when 
the priests take the children away, and Judith 
sings a somewhat conventional air of comfort. 
The sacrifice follows, the dignified utterances 
of the King, the tripping choruses of the peo- 
ple, the sterner music of the priests, and the 
fierce denunciations of Judith affording some 
excellent contrasts, The Assyrians approach, 
heralded by the motive Doom, and a re- 
markably fine chorus, in which the styles of 
Jews and Heathens are kept very distinct, re- 
cords the Assyrian victory. An _ intermezzo 
shows Manasseh’s repentance in captivity, and 
then follows the King’s return. [his music is 
hardly equal to that which has preceded it, al- 
though it contains a fine chorus, ‘* Our King 
has Come Ilome Again,” the impious message 
of the Assyrian general, with its pendant 
chorus, and a capital chorus of the people as 
Judith leaves on her errand. The best portion 
of the second part is, however, the scene at 
break of day, when the King and the watch- 
man are conversing, and Judith enters with 
the enemy's head. The battle chorus of Jews 
follows, and then the tenor song of the King, 
curiously enough written in the Handelian 
style. Another song for the soprano, and 
then comes the usual jubilant chorus to finisha 
somewhat unequal, but on the whole undoubt- 
edly fine work. 
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The German Reichstag has been petitioned 
by the German General Association of Musi- 
cians for a conference (1) to decide definitely 
what species of musical execution it is which 
comes under the operation of the laws and 
taxes relative to the exercise of manual trades; 
(2) to assimilate professors of music to other 
oceupations so as to bring them within the 
scope of the laws relating to retiring pensions; 
and (3) to establish a council of musical pro- 
fessors who shall decide all questions regard- 
ing musical education on the same basis as the 
general council of publie instruction, The 
Reichstag has settled few points more knotty. 
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(usical Mopper. 


THE ORGAN BOY TO THE CHOIR G 


As I pump the mighty organ 
My eyes are fixed on thee 

And yet I know thy gtorious orbs 
Care not to dwell on me 


IRI 


I listen to thy angel voice 
And dream it's from above 
It fills my soul with rapture deep 





And feeds the flame of love 
I sit here pumping, pumping 
Yet clear above the throng 
In spite of pedals thumping 
I hear thy angel song 
Now sweeter still and higher 
The dainty bird notes ring, 
Oh! would that I were nigher 


Thou winsome little thing 


Through life I could adore her 


My heart is lost in doubt 
I must confess | love—whirr-r-r- 
Oh, Lord! the wind’s run out 
~The Cart 
‘* How did you begin life?” said the young 
in to the great man. ‘I didn’t begir 
truthfully replied the great man; was here 
when I got here.” 
Campaign poet—I have got nice little 


here, just the thing for your paper. 
Well, we are full just now, 
We a then, 

Ex 

A lady teacher of music inserted her . 
fessional card in one of unty papers, It 
was seen by an old lover in Chicago, who at 
once hunted her up, explained his absence of 
a quarter of a century, and married her. It 
Bethlehem Star. 


poem 
Editor but 
Campaign Poet 


when you are sober. 


HW nel 
ll call again 


pt 


the « 


pays to advertise. 


Would-be funny man: “Say, professor, 
which is the most musical, the voice of a don- 
key or that of a jackass ? 

Professor: ‘‘1 shall have to hear you sing 
before I can decide.”—New York Journal. 


rhe new publications for Christmas are now 
ready. Our publishers announce a 
with Readings, the Christmas Selections, a 


collection of new pieces of a very bright and 


service 


cheerful character, and a little Cantata, very 
easy to get ready, entitled The New Santa 
Claus; or, The good old Candy Mai Circu- 
lars and descriptive price lists will be sent to 


any address on application. 


Bland, the London publisher, used to tell a 
story of how he once called on Haydn and 


found him shaving. ‘‘Ah! Mr. Bland,” said 
the composer, ‘“‘if I could get an English 


razor I would willingly give one of my best 
compositions in exchange.”’ Bland rushed off, 
returned with a first-class razor, presented it to 
Haydn, and received in return a MS. which he 
published under the title of ‘* Razor Quartet.” 


During one of the last rehearsals of the 
‘* Meistersinger”’ at Beyreuth, Herr Richter, 
at the end of one of the intervals, suddenly 
turned to a man standing near the trum] eter’: 
post and cried: ‘‘ Now, my good fellow, bestir 
yourself; it’s time for you to give the trumpet- 
call.” ‘ Pardon me,” replied the person thus 
unceremoniously addressed, “I cannot do that! 
Iam the Grand Duke of Weimar: but I am 
delighted to make your acquaintance,”’ 


At the Town Hall in Machias the other 
evening it was noticed that there was some- 
thing sticking to the bald head of a gentleman 
sitting in the front row. It was causing so 
much amusement among the audience that 
one of the ushers finally informed the gentle- 
man of the fact. He at once put his hand to 
his head and snatched from it an advertising 
sticker, reading: 

‘*The cheapest place earth to 
watches is at Goodhue’s on Main street.” 

‘*Guess I'll have to charge them for the 
space,”’ he said, as he tore up the sticker.- 
Bangor Commercial. 








s 


on buy 


Foreign Notes. 


Hans von Bulow, according to the Berlin 
papers, is writing a book upon ‘*The Old and 
New Wagnerians,”’ 

Mr. Goring Thomas’s ‘* Nadeshda” is in 
preparation at the Berlin Opera, where it is to 
be given for the first time in Germany. 

Another ‘* Faust Mr. Heinrich Zollner 
has been tempted by Goethe’s story, and the 
opera has been well received at Plague. 


mF 


At the Stadttheater in Mayence the novel- 
ties of the coming season are to be ‘‘ Die 
Walkure”’ and Goetz’s ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Exhumation is the order of the day. The 
ashes of Paissello are to be removed to his 
native town, eguiescatin pace on the tomb- 
stone of a celebrated composer will soon cease 
to mean anything more than ‘rest till we dig 
you out again.” 

A blind guitar player named Manjon, from 
Spain, is creating a stir in the music world. 
He uses an instrument with eleven strings. 
Seventy years ago another Spaniard named 
Lor made a sensation with his guitar and 
created a craze for the instrument. 

Mr. R. DeKoven, the American composer, 
whose first opera, ‘‘The Begum,’ has had 
great success in this country, is now in Vienna 
finishing a new opera, ‘‘ Don Quixote,” which 
is to be brought out in Vienna next winter, 
The libretto is by Richard Genee. 


Signor Mancinelli’s oratorio of ‘‘Isaias” is 
to be given for the first time in London by the 
Royal (late the Albert Hall) Choral Society, 
during the coming season, and also for the 
first time in England the “ Lucifer” of M. 
Benoit, one of the foremost of living Belgian 
composers, 


Another grave is to be desecrated. The 
dust of Piccini, the famous opponent of Gluck, 
is to be removed we hear to Bari, his native 
place. There is, however, one little formality 
to be first gone through—the finding the 
grave, the /ocus in guo being at present ex- 
tremely uncertain. We hope the attempt will 
fail; Piccini will do quite well where he is. 
‘«After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


Of Mme. Patti, who has just got home 
from her South American tour, they are tell- 
ing, Piccadilly says, an amusing story. When 
she was in Philadelphia she was so struck by 
the beautiful voice of a little street singer that 
she took the pretty singer into her carriage, 
drove off to the child’s father—a ship’s car- 
penterin humble circumstances—and proposed 
to charge herself with the girl’s musical edu- 
cation, intending to make a great vocalist of 
her. Of course the poor man jumped at the 
offer and said, ‘‘Yes’’ on the spot. Mme. 
Patti’s protegee behaved so oddly on board 
the Atlantic liner, however, that upon reach- 
ing London the diva’s suspicions were aroused, 
and in the result the charming girl was found 
to be acharming boy! The fact was that the 
poor ship’s carpenter had made his offspring 
wear girl’s clothes as being likely to bring in 
the most dollars. Needless to say, he had no 
intention to deceive Mme. Patti, who, without 
loss of time, packed the young gentleman off 
to the Quaker city. 


At Bow Street Police Court, London, the 
other day two organ grinders were charged 
with causing an annoyance by playing a piano 
organ. A Mr. Huhn, of Great Ormond Street, 
said that the noise was a great nuisance, in 
fact, it made him ill. The defendants, it 
appeared, had been asked to play by a lady 
living a few doors off, who stated that the 
landlord of the house where she lived ‘* was 
very ill, and liked to hear this particular organ 
playing.” Strange, truly, that the same music 
should have two such dissimilar effects! A 





letter was handed to the magistrate from the | 


sick gentleman, after which Mr. Huhn, the 
complainant, stood up. In course of exami- 
nation he was asked whether he encouraged a 
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| 
| 
| 


German band in front of his house, to which | 


he replied: ‘*There is one sometimes, and it 
isn’t nice to hear a German band and an organ 
playing at the same time.”’ In continuation, 
he stated that there was music in the band 


but none in the organ, and he couldn’t put up | 


with piano organs. Ultimately Mr, Vaughan 
remarked that it was strange that Mr. Huhn’s 
head should be affected by the organ but not 


by the band, since the latter made more noise | 


than the former. But the sick landlord said 
of the organ, ‘‘I never heard a better,” In his 
decision Mr. Vaughan very truly said that 
some might like the band as well as others did 
the organ, but advised the defendants, in dis- 
missing them, to leave when desired in future. 


The Musical Courter says that Pauline Lucca 
will terminate her public career in 1890. She 
will proceed to Germany this month, and con- 
certize for two months in the chief cities, 
except always Berlin; then will come an en- 
gagement at the Vienna Hofoper, a tour in 
Roumania, then Germany again, then Belgium 
and Holland. For 1889-90 she has signed 
terms for a tour in America, namely, fifty even- 
ings, at $1,500 each, traveling and hotel 
expenses for herself, husband, and maid. 
Essipof and the Swedish singer Forsten are 
also engaged. On her return Lucca will 
devote herself to her opera school at Gmun- 
den. The same paper says that the Wagner 
theater, which Lamoureux proposes to erect 
on his property near Paris, will be of a private 
character, and have seats for about four hun- 
dred persons. Nothing but Wagnerian music 
will be given. Victor Wilder is translating 
into French some scenes from ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ for 
production there. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
The St. Nicholas seems to have ceased its visits to 


us, but we have no doubt of its continued interest 
and success. 





The Century publishers have made another great 
“hit’’ in the publication of a series of papers on 
Siberia by George Kennan.- The papers are of ab- 
sorbing interest and cannot fail to have a marked 
influence on the public mind. The history of Lin 
coln and his times continues. We offer the prediction 
that this history will be the most valuable and 
authentic of any yet published or to be published. 
The papers impress us as being most just and fair to 
allsides. The immense and peculiar resources from 
which the editors have compiled this great work 
assure its completeness and reliability. In other 
departments of the magazine it still progresses and 
leads all its contemporaries. The Century is un- 
doubtedly the people’s magazine. 


The Homiletic Review for October presents in its 
Review Section several noteworthy articles by some 
of our most distinguished writers. Dr. Herrick 
Johnson's paper on “Apologetics in the Pulpit” is 
masterly, strikes the nail squarely on the head, and 
ought to be studied b —— preacher. Prof. Murray 
descants on ‘‘Wordsworth’s Poetry’’ in a most 
charming and helpful way to ministers. An able 
and timely paper on “ The Public School System and 
the Ministry,” by Dr. John Bascom. Secretary 
Round discusses, in a strong, sensible light, ‘‘ On the 
Care of the Body,’’ a subject too little understood by 
literary men. There are other strong pers by 
favorite writers, eight sermons and the usual depart- 
ments. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 


A glance through the pages of Wide Awake for 
October gives one the feeling that the editors are 
very “wide awake’’ indeed, in securing the best 
vem of authors and artists for the pleasure of young 
people. 

The instructive articles are spiced with entertain- 
ment, and the purely amusing or entertaining stories 
and poems serve their purpose admirably. 

George Parsons Lathrop has a droll dog story, 
“Puck and ree Miss Seward’s article, 
“A Dogoeracy,”’ is descriptive of the strange dog 
communities existing in Constantinople. The Web- 
ster and ‘* Dogocracy ”’ articles alone are worth the 
price of the number. 

This number gives the Prospectus for 1889—an- 
nouncing a serial by Trowbridge, ‘‘The Adventures 
of David Vane and David Crane,’’ and another by 
Margaret Sidney, author of the famous “ Five Little 
Peppers,’’ entitled ‘‘The Peppers Midway."’ There 
are two other serials also, by Susan Coolidge and 
and Charles R. Talbot. D. Lothrop Company, 


Boston. 

















Let no member of a choir think more highly 
of himself than he ought to think, but let him 


esteem others better than himself, Let no one 
think more highly of his voice, or of the train- 
ing which he has received, or of his style or 
ability as a singer, or of his knowledge of mu- 
sic, either artistic or scientific, than he ought 
to think. Let no one desire to exhibit his 
voice, or to display its power, or tasteful ap- 
plication in song, or in any way to draw atten- 
tion to himself; unless, indeed, it be by a 
modest, constant and careful performance of 
duty. In this latter way one may and ought 
to let his light so shine as to throw its rays all 
around ; but such a one will not be likely to 
think that he is the best singer in the choir, or 
that his voice is superior to all others; or if a 
sober and unprejudiced view of the truth 
should compel him to estimate himself com- 
paratively high in the scale of musical excel- 
lence, he will be sure to keep the discovery to 
himself—confidential withinin hisown bosom. 
Such things, troublesome in a high degree, as 
grow out of an inordinate self-esteem are not 
uncommon in choirs, as experience shows. 
Let us then who are choir members guard 
against them, and by our good conduct set a 
good example to all around us.—From Dr. 
Lowell Mason, 





r Very Goot Inteet.’’ 


Sir William Herschel, the astronomer, when 
a young man taught music for his livelihood. 
The VistTor readers will be interested in the 
following anecdote, giving the circumstances 
under which he obtained the position of or- 
ganist in one of the Halifax churches. About 
this time the inhabitants of Halifax, having 
just erected a capital organ in their church, 
were desirous of procuring a man of talents, 
above the ordinary run of musicians, as an or- 
ganist, and this coming to the knowledge of 
Dr, Miller he advised Herschel to apply for 
the position. This he did and it happened 
that he had only one rival to contest with, a 
man by the name of Wainwright, but a man 
of celebrity as a performer and teacher of mu- 
sic, 

When the day of probation came, Wain- 
wright had the precedency allotted him for the 
performance, in which he acquitted himself 
with such arapidity of execution, as astonished, 
if it did not charm, his audience. Old Snetz- 
ler, the organ builder, was present at this trial 
of skill, and feeling more interest for the honor 
of his instrument than for that of either of the 
musical combatants, while Wainwright was 
displaying his powers in a difficult voluntary, 
exclaimed as he paced up and down the aisle, 
**Ach, is de man mad? By gar! he do run 
over the keys like a cat; he will not give my 
pipes room for to speak.”’ 

When it came Herschel’s turn to play, Dr. 
Miller asked him if he could go beyond his 
antagonist. 

‘“‘T know not,” he answered, “it cannot be 
by fingers.” 

It may naturally be supposed that the doc- 
tor felt much anxiety for his young friend, but 
his apprehensions were soon removed by his 
bringing out such solemn and powerful tones 
in playing the “Old Hundredth Psalm,” as 
gave delight to all who were present. Snetz- 
ler in particular was quite enraptured. 

‘* Ah,” cried he, ‘‘tish is very goot; very 
goot inteet. I vill love dish man, he gives my 
pipes room for to speak.” 

The effect thus produced was occasioned by 
two flat pieces of lead, which Herschel con- 
trived so to place that the sound became 
solemn, distinct and rich, He gained the posi- 
tion and became very popular at Halifax, both 
as a performer at church and as a teacher in 
families, 
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Sing we Merrily unto God. 
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(FOR MALE VOICES.) 

















Heaven is My Home. 





GEO. F. WILSON. 


is my home. 
is my home 
is my home. 


Modcrato. 
a —4 ; oe 
(as ec 
i uae. ae yy RR agar 
1m but a stran - ger here, Heaven 
2. What though the tem - t rage, Heaven 
8. There at my Sav - Ps side, Heaven 
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Earth is a des - ert Os Heaven is my home. Dan - ger and 
Short is my pil - grim-age, Heaven is my home. Time’s cold and 
I shall be glo - ri-fied, Heaven is my home. There are the 
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sor - row stand 
win - try blast, 
good and blest, 


Round me on 
Soon will be ov - er ‘ 
Those I love most and t, 
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ev -’ry hand, Heaven 
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is my Fa - ther-land, 


shall reach home at last, 
there I too 


shall rest, 
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Heaven, heaven is 


my home. 








Heaven, heaven is my 
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Heaven is my home. 
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Strictly PURE. It contains NO OPIUM in any form. 
AS AN EXPECTORANT IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
It is Harmless to the Most Delicate Child. 
SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


Price 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 per Bottle. | 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every descripticn, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 


price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., sonmmmmnans 


The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS " MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY, 





of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | 
| | long-felt want among 


| 


| MODERN JUVENILE ChAGEETE, 


- HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 
Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NE W-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI}. 


CATA LOG U ES 


any address on Application. 
_ OHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


‘Jew Collections of of Piano Music. 


MODERN © LASSICS. _ 
By Foreign Composers. 


Boards, $1.00 












THE JOHN CHURCE C0.’S 


Imperial String Cabinet. 


suae THE THING re] ys 4 aressce 
N GOUnD ORDER A PRESERV 
—— OMIGINAL UALITY 
ND STRENGTH. 


Many RE in Strings for the Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, " sie., have no Le pdm ge considerable 
trouble in keeping their of strings in such : 
manner that each kind may be oer 5 identified, =< 
at the same time preserve the ori ~ = gi A. 
ey of the goods. We feel this di culty 
1as deterred a number of dealers who might profit- 
ably handle Mtge th under proper conditions from 
carrying a stock of them, and we believe we have 
found a solution of the diffteulty in our IMPERIAL 
STRING CABINET 

This Cabinet consists of a handsome and substan- 
tial set of hard-wood shel 


by a close-fit! 
all moisture am 


in strin s. 
THE Ccenase-ih STRING CABINET supplies a 
the trade y, but more 


| especially in those cases where dealers are not famil- 


Easy Music. Boards, $1.00 | 
THE MUSICAL UN 10N. 

By American Composers. Boards, $1.50 
THE PIANO SOUVENIR. 

By American and Foreign Comp’rs. Paper, 65c. | 





NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
MODERN SOPRANO SONGS. 


By the Best Authors. Boards, $1.00 
MODERN VOCAL DUETS. 

By Foreign Writers. . Boards, $1.25 | 
FIFTY BASS SONGS. 

Principally from Operas. Paper, $1.00 
THE SONG SOUVENIR. 

By American and Foreign Writers. Paper, 65c. 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati. 





ve names of the different strings. 
with the ,~ — a of =e 
string it comtains, and as all stri a 
packages and carefully marked besore ship ae tis 
no trouble toe a Gender to keep his HL 

ovis, and preserve the original q 


"The Imperial —— Sebines & he =m. ir three sizes, 
oa i — a 
pan or oe ube 


17 
No. , {Sine 17 ee containing 18 
No. of size 
Prices sad spec 


containing 30 
i a eppiication. 


jar with the 
Each jar is lal 


to the trade furnished 


The Jars in Saat Cobines UES be lnbeied 
suit the oe oo ch purchaser de- 


+E. to k 


Please indicate with your order how you wish 


| your jars to be labeled 


| 
| 
| 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 WEST FOURTH 8T., CINCINNATI, 


| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN MUSICAL MER- 


CHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


WM. KNABE & Co., 


which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 























THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Paid Modal. BRON an noe impo noise Bonet. MNo discound alowed 


pr, Quotation from the new Bass Song, “ Kinc or THE Sea.” 

& IANO JDRIMER. 
America’s reatest 
Ri Ls by the American Col) PS 
usicians, and made uecessary to a degree 
that body. 75c. 
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our music dealer don’t keep them, send directly 
“to H. B. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


General fljusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 








SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOoKs, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axv ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


CowsoLiIiDATED 
ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 
REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Price, $1.00. 





‘‘ aN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactared by THE EVERETT PIANO C0., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Wo. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GosprL Hymns No. 4. and ite ee with the 
earlier numbers into one book, D. L. Moody and 
others en, in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and GospeL 
Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


eee Pee pages, nearly double the 
ber n previous single volumes, 
but T will seal t the same prices, ¢. ¢.: 


MUSIC EDITION. 











PUBLISHED BY 








THE _ toe a co. Board Covers... --- +--+: $30.00 per 100 
ane. a Hie WORDS ONLY. a 
Royal Praise. Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp |: 18.00 per 100 
—— NONPAREIL ED.TION. 
Paper Sa aa os & 09s + 0 2 ws 5.00 per 100 


York, Nes., April 30, ’88. 


If ordered by mail, add r cts. for tage on th 
John Church Company, Cincinnati, 0.—Deax Music Editions. 2 cts’ for the Words Oniy In boards 
Stns:—We have examined your new bcok, | or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 


« Royal Praise,”’ and are very much pleased am _" 6 will wot be am or combined with GosreL 
: : : yMns Co DA 
with it. It is bright, airy, and the words are GOSPEL HYMNS are the on! : satan of 


particularly adapted to the 5. S. work. Please 
send me, on receipt of this, 104 copies. We 
shall probably need more later on. 
Yours truly, 
C. M, Boynton, 


the kind used by Messrs. M DY and 
SANKEY in their goxpel ha. ag Do 
not be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 
— of books issued by other publish- 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 
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old Weather Music Books 


the 





The chill wintry winds, whirling withered 
leaves, or the snowflakes that tap against the win- 


dow pane harmonize well with the sweet music and 


the cheerful songs that are to make homesattractive. 
With your fuel, bring in a goodly quantity of our 
bright 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
These new books are every day more in favor 


Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low 
Voices, Classic Tenor Songs, Classic 
Baritone and Bass Songs. Each $1. 


(40 cts., $4.20 per doz.) is the best 


Praise in Son 
£ Book for home and vestry sing- 


new Sacred Mus 
ing. 

Let the Children sing from Menord’s Songs 
for Kindergarten and Primary Schools (30 c ts. , 
or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little Ones (¢ 
or Caildren’s School Songs (35 :ts., $3.60 per 
doz.). All have very sweet child's songs 


Song Harmony (60 cts., % doz.), L. O. Emerson, 
for Singing Classes. Full set of melodious exercises 
and easy songs. with explanations. An excellent 
collection of sacred and secular music 


Song Manual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary 
Classes 
Song I Manual, Book II. (40cts.) For Medium 
‘ 
Book I1!. (50 cts.) For Higher 


Song Manual, 
Classes. 
A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O 
Emerson. Teachers will find them useful and at- 
tractive. 


Bells of Victory (35 cts.). Tenney and Hoff- 
man. An nnusually good Temperance Song 
Beok. 104 first-rate songs and choruses. Send for 
specimen copy. 


Praise In Song (cloth 50 cts., $4.°0 doz., 40 cts. 
boards, $1 20 doz). L.O.and E. U. Emerson. For 
Praise and Prayer Meetings and Sunday *chools. 
May be safely commended as one of the very best 
books of the kind. 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. 
doz., 

Perkins’ Anthem Harp. 11.25: 
American Anthem Book. $1.25 
Order with Ditson’s imprint. 
Dressier’s Sacred Selections. $1.50; 
$13.50. 
Laus Deo. 
Santoral. 





$1.00; per 


per doz , $12 
; ‘per en , $12 


per doz., 


Henshaw. $1.00: 
Palmer and Trowbridge. 


per doz., $9. 


$1.00; 

doz., $9.00. 

Vox Leadia. Ernst Leslie $1.00; per doz., $9. 

Dows’ —_— and Sentences. 80 cts.; 
doz. 

Perkius’ Easy Anthems. $1.00; per doz., $9. 
And many others. Please send for lists and de- 
scriptions. 


per 


per 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as 

Emerson’s € ‘horus Book. #1. 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. $1 
Apouzraph. Zerrabn. #1. 

Cencert Selections. Emerson. $1. 

Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 

Cautatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn's Christus, 40 
cts.; Rheinberger's Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann, 
75 cts. ; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35 cts 
Battle of the Huns, Zéllner, 80 cts. 

Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph's Bondage, Chadwick, 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, #1; Rebecca, 
Hodges (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy), 
5O cts. 

Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred music. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, New York 
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1. = - ly the ech - oes come and go © ~- ver the crack-ling frost and snow. ne 
2. Voie - es of chil - dren low and mild Sing of the bless - ed heaven-born child; They 
3. Ten - der-ly beats the list'’ning heart, Tak - ing in all this joy a part, It 
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ech - oes of joy - ful hillsthat ring A wel-come to our King. 

ech - o with joy the wondrous strain From far Ju-de-ah's plain. Par and near, High and low, 
welcomes a - new the sto-ry told, The sto-ry nev-er old. 

see in his eyes a glo-ry -_ Al king-ly, all di - vine. 
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2. A- long the plains of Ju - dah The an- gel host by night Sangglo - ry in the 
3. Go. hail the new- born -_ - jor, His star will guide our way; Go, wor - ship him in 
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san - na! In one u - nit - ed voice. 
high - est! While earth was full of light. 0 mer-ry, mer-ry Christmas, Ye 
glad - ness, Andsing his praise to - day. 
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